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A Guide to Victoria’s Radio Alternative CFUV FM 105.1 AUGUST 1988 


49.4 WATTS 
(CFUV NOW) 


2290 WATTS 
(THE FUTURE CFUV) 


JOIN THE CFUV 
TEAM OF OVER 
200 VOLUNTEERS. Re \ Fe 
TECHNICAL TRAINING PROVIDED. > EAGER VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. TO BE FOLK, JAZZ, AND CLASSICAL 
DJ'S. BASIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
es PARTICULAR MUSIC REQUIRED. 


/ 


NEWS AND SPORTSCASTERS 
ALSO WANTED! 


CALL 721-8702 OR COME UP TO THE 
UVIC STUDENT UNION BUILDING 
DURING REGULAR OFFICE HOURS. 


VICTORIA’S RADIO ALTERNATIVE 
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tered non-profit society. CFUV is located 
on the second floor of the Student Union 
Building on the campus of the University 
of Victoria. 


CFUV Radio broadcasts at 105.1 FM 
throughout Greater Victoria from the 
campus of the University of Victoria. 
CFUV is also available on the Roger's, 
Royal Oak and Saanich Cable systems. 


OFFBEAT publishes 10,000 copies dis- 
tributed free of charge every month. A 
one year subscription to OFFBEAT is 
$10 (12 issues). Cheques should be 
made out to CFUV Radio. For advertising 
information, call us at 721-8704. 


Letters, manuscripts, photographs and 
graphics are welcome, but will only be 
returned if accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Submissions 
may be sent to: OFFBEAT/CFUV RA- 
DIO, Student Union Building, University 
of Victoria, P.O. Box 1700, Victoria, B.C. 
V8W 2Y2. 


People interested in donating to OFF- 
BEATICFUV Radio can become a Friend 
of CFUV with a tax deductible donation of 
$20 or more. Cheques should be made 
out to CFUV/University of Victoria. 


Opinions expressed in OFFBEAT are the 
sole responsibility of the authors, and do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions of 
OFFBEATICFUV Radio or the University 
of Victoria Student Radio Society. 


A SNEAK PREVIEW OF THE NEW CFUV 
Frequency change to FM 102 
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by Paul Barron si 

Go to the nearest light bulb and look on 
the top of it. Make sure it’s off, you don’t 
want to blind yourself. It will probably 
have the marking 40W, 60W, or 100W 
on it. That tells you how many watts the 
bulb is, that is, how much power it draws 
and how bright it’s going to be. 

Now ponder this: CFUV’s current 
transmitting power is 49.4 Watts. What 
this means is that the power that is 
broadcast from the CFUV aerial atop the 
university library is a little more than the 
power.used by a 40W bulb, a little less 
than a 6OW bulb, and half that of a 1 0O0W 
bulb. It doesn’t sound like much for a 
radio station, does it? 

Turn your bulb on. Chances are it 
lights your room quite nicely. Now imag- 
ine that you put this bulb in alamp on top 
of the McPherson Library at UVic. How 
much area would it light? Obviously, not 
much. You might see the bulb at night 
alright from the various buildings on 
campus but if you live in Esquimalt, 
Sidney, or James Bay, forget it. It’s the 
same story with the CFUV signal: 49.4 
Watts just doesn’t go far. 

Let’s introduce another idea so that 
we can shed even more light on the 
question of signal power. Here are acou- 
ple of facts: Q-100 broadcasts at 
80,000 Watts and CFMS broadcasts at 
100,000 Watts. If you try to think of 
those wattages in terms of light you may 
blind yourself. Let’s just put it this way: if 
you break an egg anywhere near their 
transmitters you'll have fried egg pretty 


Power and Light 


quickly. To put this matter of light in bet- 
ter perspective, a sun lamp in your bath- 
room is about 500W, and a Xenon lamp 
in a 35mm movie projector is 1,600W. 
Forty-nine point four Watts of light would 
get swamped by a light emitting at 
100,000, just as the CFUV signal gets 
distorted and drowned out by other, 
more powerful stations on the dial. It’s 
not a good situation for CFUV, and so for 
a long time now, the station has been 
trying to up their power output. 

Presently, CFUV’s application to in- 
crease their signal strength is before the 
Canadian Radio-Television and Tele- 
communications Commission (CRTC), 
and the CRTC has put the application to 
public notice. If and when the application 
is passed, CFUV will be able to boost 
their signal to 2,290 Watts, which, as 
you can see, is not a huge amount, but it 
sure beats a dim. 49.4. Even in terms of 
light, 2,000 plus Watts is pretty respect- 
able. 

When the signal increase goes 
through, CFUV will be heard clearly all 
over Victoria, out to the Western Com- 
munities, up to Sidney, and, on a good 
day, it could even go as far as Duncan. 
And you’ll be able to get CFUV in your 
car. With the increase, the location on 
the dial will also change to FM 101.9, or 
to keep things simple, FM 102. 

Tim Chan, the new station manager, is 
confident that the switch will be made by 
the end of October (yes, that’s 1988). 
The proposal was initiated several years 
ago by the radio station Executive, and 
Brian Webster, the recently departed 
station manager, put a lot of effort into 
seeing it through all the hoops. The first 
breakthrough came with a university fee 
referendum in March of 1987 whereby 
the students at UVic voted in favour of a 
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IT’S EASY TO ATTRACT CUSTOMERS 
WHEN YOU SUPPORT 


CAMPUS/COMMUNITY RADIO 


Sponsor programming on CFUV and feel great! 
For $7 or less for a 30 second message you can 
tell our listeners what your business has to offer! 


To find out more — CALL.US AT 721-8704 
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campus radio levy. This money replaced 
the initial funding that got the station 
going and assured it a future. In October 
last year, the application was sent in to 
the CRTC and since then it has been on 
its journey through the red tape and bu- 
reaucracy of the various government de- 
partments and commissions involved. Fi- 
nally, the application was put to Public 
Notice on July 11, which gives the public 
30 days to intervene on behalf of, or 
against, the application. The CRTC will- 
then go through all the interventions and 
make its decision thereafter. If no nega- 
tive interventions are filed, it should only 
be a question of time. 

The application was submitted in con- 
junction with UBC’s student radio, CITR. 
The two stations will occupy the same 
frequency, 101.9, but will not interfere 
with each other as neither will extend far 
enough (unless you're in the middle of 
Georgia Strait). The time frame was ex- 
tended somewhat because the two ap- 
plications were combined, but CITR was 
on track by January .and things went 
along from then. 

Naturally, the increased signal power 
will give CFUV a greater profile on 
campus and in the community. It will be 
better able to fill its role as a volunteer- 
staffed, alternative station committed to 
offering arange of music, news, and pro- 
gramming not found elsewhere, with 
broadcasts of interest to particular 
groups in the community and the campus 
which are not currently being catered to 
by the bigger, more homogenous sta- ° 
tions. 

In order to inform people of the 
changes, there are two promotion cam- 
paigns that are gearing up. The external 
campaign, aimed at the campus and the 
community, will try to get all the current 
listeners to make the move down the dial 
at the same time as the station does. It 
will also try to get non-listeners to listen 
in to the new sound, and perchance, win 
them over. The internal campaign is 
aimed at those who are already volun- 
teers at the station; to inform them and 
increase their participation. 

The move to 2,290 Watts will be a 
significant one for CFUV. With the stron- 
ger, cleaner, more reliable signal it will 
come into its own as Victoria’s radio al- 
ternative. Stay tuned for progress re- 
ports, or if you are not yet tuned in, try it, 
its eclectic light may prove to brighten 
your radio listening hours. 
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Dear CFUV, 

Hey, | just want to make sure y’all 
know that someone on the other side of 
Fuca’s strait is appreciative of your ef- 
forts to provide an eclectic alternative to 
standard tape-delayed radio. (Note dis- 
crete use of key buzzwords.) | work as a 
park ranger in the Olympic Mountains, 
and when | start feeling isolated from the 
real world of Coca-cola and Chlorox Il, 
my Walkman works wonders. Not to say 
American radio is any better, but when 
faced with a choice between CJVI and 
CFOX, | start looking for some late-night 
call-in show. 

I'm pleased to hear of your plans to 
power up to 2000 plus watts. Shit, you'll 
reach Kamloops with that kind of clout. 
Looks like head-to-head with Co-op radio 
for control of my listening dial. Unfor- 
tunately, right now | can only get your 
station on certain live atmosphere days 
and when | drive into P.A. for groceries, 
but | like what | hear. Give George Curtis 
araise. 

So what do | have to do to hear the 
Blue Aeroplanes on your ultra-violet fre- 
quency, huh? Or have they gone pop 
already in the two months I’ve been away 
from civilization? As far as I’m con- 
cerned, you can stop playing any and all 
Fellows LP’s, and could you tone down 
the Jesus and Mary Chain stuff? People 
around here start hearing chainsaws and 
they look for the nearest tree to reduce 
our trade deficit. 

Otherwise, no complaints and good 
luck with the power up. If they ask you 
why you need 2000 plus watts, be sure 
to mention the Peninsula. If only to reach 
the Elwhavalley, and. . . 


Yours sincerely, 
Dave Reeder 


Dear CFUV, 

On the night of July 9th, some kind 
soul broke into my van parked at the 
corner of Grant and Fernwood (across 
from Vic High) and stole an attache case 
with about 60 homemade cassette tapes 
inside. These were part of my collection 


of modern jazz built up over a number of 
years, and many are irreplaceable. They 
would be easily recognizable both by 
their content and by the extensive anno- 
tation on the inserts in the case. Need- 
less to say, I’d love to get them back. If 
anyone can help, | will reward them. 
Leave a message at CFUV. 


Thanks, 
Scott Lewis 


Dear CFUV, 

Feeling sorry for you, no letters, so 
here’s a love letter. Have been listening 
to you since your inception and really 
enjoy what you’re doing. Fortunately, re- 
ception in my part of James Bay is usu- 
ally fine, though occasionally | would get 
an interference from a paging service or 
something until we hooked up to cable. 
My all-time favourite show is the folk 
show and | regret it’s shortened time 
frame. Since | started working a few 
years ago, part-time, | seldom get to tune 
in. On Monday and Tuesday nights, we 
often listen to you while we put Real 


all 


Se _ 


Estate Victoria together; though the jazz 
show can be hard to handle on Tuesday 
as I’m more into Jazz fusion than the 
innovative, experimental fare, whichisn’t 
always conducive to concentrating on ad 
copy and dummying a newspaper. Roll- 
ing and Tumblin is my second fave, but | 
seldom am in the right place at the right 
time to tune in. 

| try to have an open mind, but at al- 
most 40 years of age, | can’t handle the 
rock show at all; though I'll concede that 
it’s great for the new music to have a 
venue, it’s not for me. A friend and! went 
to Harpo’s because we wanted to hear 
64 Funny Cars, opening for Young 
Fresh Fellows. Eric Cottrell is an associ- 
ate or mine at work; we felt so old among 
the fans of YFF and actually enjoyed the 
Cars far more, | guess the Fellows have a 
cult following so people love them no 
matter what they do. 

Well this is turning into a ramble so I'll 
close now. 

| have put my money where my mouth 
is and sent you $ before. 

Keep it up. 


Love, 
Annie Sylvan 


A neighbourhood pub less than half a mile from 
UVic. Full course meals, appetizers, desserts. 


Below UVic in the Cadboro Bay Village 


11:30 - 11:30 Daily, Midnight on weekends 


477-4412 
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An Interview With Youssou N’Dour 


by Rob Egan and Ally McKay 

Over the last three years Youssou 
N’Dour and his band, Super Etoile de 
Dakar, have emerged as major interna- 
tional stars. His two most recent albums, 
1985's “Immigres” and 1986's “Nelson 
Mandela” were greeted with popular and 
critical acclaim and established his 
worldwide reputation. In addition, 
Youssou N'Dour has recorded with Pe- 
ter Gabriel, Herbie Hancock, and Paul 
Simon. He has toured with Peter Gabriel, 
participated in the Amnesty International 
Tour with U2, Gabriel, Bryan Adams and 
others, and, most recently, appeared at 
Freedom Fest for Nelson Mandela in 
London. 

Alive & Dread spoke with Youssou 
N’Dour following his fabulous two and a 
half hour performance at the Victoria 
Jazz Festival. Alive & Dread wishes to 
thank Darryl Mar for his cooperation in 
arranging for this interview, and Ally 
McKay for acting as interpreter and 
translator (N’Dour speaks only Wolof and 
French). 


Alive & Dread: |t was just two weeks 
ago that you were in London at the Free- 
dom Festival for Nelson Mandela. How 
did you come to participate in this Festi- 
val? 

Youssou: Yeah. | think it was my re- 
cord company — Virgin — that first ar- 
ranged for me to participate in the Festi- 
val. Also, | have many friends now in 
London, like Peter Gabriel, who regularly 
invite me to participate in events with 
them. As well, | felt an obligation to 
attend. 


Alive & Dread: How do you think 
events such as the Freedom Festival can 
help the cause of the blacks in South 
Africa? 

Youssou: | think that other countries 
can help improve the situation in South 
Africa today through economic sanc- 
tions. This could get them started. 


Alive & Dread: So you think the situa- 
tion can be improved through economic 
sanctions? 

Youssou: Yes. There are many coun- 
tries who could participate in an eco- 
nomic blockade of South Africa and as- 
sist the victory of South African blacks, 
but they haven't done it yet. Events such 
as the Freedom Festival attract a lot of 
public attention and encourage people to 


work for this cause. 


Alive & Dread: |n what country do you 
spend most of your time now? In Sene- 
gal? 

Youssou: Yeah. It's difficult to spend 
as much time as I'd like to in Senegal, but 
it’s still my home base. 


Alive & Dread: \n what city do you live 
when you're in Senegal? 
Youssou: Dakar. 


Alive & Dread: You've always lived in 
Dakar? 
Youssou: Yes, always. 


Alive & Dread: Where do you do your 
recording? 

Youssou: Right now I’m recording in 
Paris and in London. In two different stu- 
dios. There are no studios in Senegal. 


Alive & Dread: Do you think that the 
studio gives your music a sound sub- 
stantially different from what we hear ina 
live concert? 

Youssou: Well, | think our music. is 
stronger live, in concert, than in the stu- 
dio. The exact sound we want is hard to 
capture on a record. Maybe with this 
new disk. . . | think with this new record 
a whole lot of new things will come out. 


Alive & Dread: Many reviewers have 
commented that your music is a brilliant 
combination of traditional and modern 
sounds. Can you comment on this obser- 
vation? 

Youssou: When | began | wasn’t 
aware of a lot of modern music. In Sene- 
gal, | was born into a family of “griots”, 
who had the duty of singing at commu- 
nity events. That’s where | began sing- 
ing, in the traditional style. After several 
years, six or eight years, | began travell- 
ing and heard a lot of different styles of 
music. | took those things that interested 
me from modern music and | mixed it with 
the stuff | was doing. | took the modern 
instruments and combined them with Af- 
rican rhythms. 


Alive & Dread: Also we have read that 
you believe it’s the rhythm that makes 
this combination so universal; the rhythm 
is.the foundation whether you’re in the 
United States or in Africa or anyplace 
else you might play. 

Youssou: That’s right. The rhythm, 
that’s the foundation, everywhere. 


Alive & Dread: Perhaps that’s why 


here in Victoria tonight, the crowd re- 
sponded so enthusiastically to your mu- 
sic. Because, after all, the rhythm is the 
same for all people everywhere, even if 
we don’t understand Wolof. 

Youssou: Yeah, it works. 


Alive & Dread: Do you think it might 
eventually become important to sing in 
French, to get the message of your 
songs across to more people? 

Youssou: It's difficult to say. | could - 
sing maybe in French or English or 
Wolof. Personally | think | sing best in 
Wolof, but | sing some parts in English, if 
feel like it. 


Alive & Dread: As we heard tonight- 
with ‘Tucson’? (N’Dour is a fan of the Old 
West; on his first tour of N. America, he 
spent some time in the Southwestern 
U-S.): 

Youssou: Yeah. 


Alive & Dread: Will ‘Tucson’ be on 
your new record? 
Youssou: Yes. 


Alive & Dread: What kind of music do 
you listen to yourself when you have the 
time? 

Youssou: | like traditional African mu- 
sic very much. Very much. But I’m dis- 
covering American soul: | like Prince, 
very much. 


Alive & Dread: Are there musicians, 
African or non-African who have influ- 
enced your music? 

Youssou: Well, when | first started out 
the only contemporary music we knew 
was Latino-American. It was well-known 
in Senegal. The Senegal singers sang 
their songs with a Cuban rhythm, be- 
cause rhythm is universal, and Cuban 
music has a tremendous rhythmic beat. 
In Senegal — all over Africa — rhythm is 
very popular. And | like that style very 
much. At that time, maybe 80% of the 
music in Senegal was played with a Lat- 
ino rhythm. But now, when we play, we 
play more original music, closer to the 
roots. 


Alive & Dread: When you were young 
did you have.a chance to listen to any 
North American music? 

Youssou: No, not much at all. | was 
very focussed on traditional music. 


Alive & Dread: Can you tell us alittle 
about your work with Peter Gabriel? Will 
you be making another record, or touring 
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with him? 

Youssou: Yeah. Right now, he’s in 
the process of making a sound track fora 
film. | think that we'll try something again, 
but we’re not quite sure what will come of 
it. I'm doing something with him now in 
the studio. And he'll be singing on my 
record. He’ll be singing with me. We’re 
very good friends. Whenever he has a 
new project, he thinks of me; when | 
have something new going on, | think of 
him. We’ll be together in the month of 
September for the Amnesty Tour. 


Alive & Dread: \t must be hard to get 
together since both of you are so busy 
these days. 

Youssou: That's right. But we find the 
time, sometimes at his place, sometimes 
in Dakar. 


Alive & Dread: \f we can return for a 
minute to the technical aspects of your 
music. We have read that the way in 
which the drums are played determines 
who will be attracted to the music. For 
example, with an older audience, you 
might play the drum in one way, while 
with a younger group, you would play ina 
different fashion. 

Youssou: A long time ago, the talking 
drums were like the radio or the televi- 
sion: they delivered messages. When 
you wanted to say something, but you 
didn’t have aradio or television you could 
use the talking drums and leave a mes- 
sage. There were things that the drums 
knew, that they understood. | think it’s 
modern times; they understand modern 
times. 


Alive & Dread: So there’s a special 
language for the drums? 

Youssou: Yes. And when | sing, the 
drums speak back to me. 


Alive & Dread: Do you think each in- 
strument, each drum has a different lan- 
guage? 

Youssou: No, not exactly a language. 
More like expressions, that one feels. 
That is to say, like a dictionary, many 
words, a vocabulary. 


Alive & Dread: And this language is 
shared by all those who listen to the 
drum? 

Youssou: That's right. 


Alive & Dread: Probably you’ve come 
to realize on this tour just how popular 
African music is in Canada right now. 
We've had some great African music in 
Vancouver and Victoria recently. Do you 
have any explanation for the growing 
popularity of African music here in Can- 
ada? 

Youssou: Yes. | think people need 
something new. People who are in the 


habit of listening to the radio or the televi- 
sion, want something different, and 
they're turning to African music, which is 
the source of all of today’s music. The 
artists, singers and other representa- 
tives of African music have something 
new to bring to show business. 


Also, Canadians pay attention to the 
problems in Africa. When | was in Sene- 
gal | used to hear on the radio how much 
Canada was doing to help Senegal and 
other countries in Africa. That’s very im- 
portant. There is a strong tradition in 
Canada of helping other countries. Can- 
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ada has assisted Senegal with several 
projects. They helped in the construc- 
tion of the train in Senegal. My mother 
has travelled in Senegal on this train sev- 
eral times. Canadians know Africa very 
well; that’s part of the reason why people 
here are interested in African music. In 
France, African music is also popular, 
because of the history of colonization. 


Alive & Dread: And perhaps also for 
the people of North America, African mu- 
sic is areturn to the fundamentals, to the 
roots of much of the other music we 
listen to here: soul, jazz, blues. 
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Youssou: |’m very happy that African 
music has begun to be popular here. 


Alive & Dread: By the way, did we see 
Salif Keita onstage at the concert for 
Nelson Mandela? 

Youssou: Yes, he was there. We 
sang together. 


_ Alive & Dread: Well, that’s all. Thank 
you once again for a wonderful evening. 
I'm sure Victoria will remember this con- 
cert for a long time; we wish you all the 
best of success with the remainder of 
your tour in Ottawa and Montreal. 


S 


A Weekend 
of World Music 
and Dancing 
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All Events to be held in 
Market Square Courtyard 
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August 19, 20, & 21 


Advance Tickets: Sweet Thunder , Zydeco, Folklore Centre 
Hillside and McPherson Box Offices 


*Free Afternoon Performances* 
Produced by 


INFORMATION: 386-2441 


Something Will Have 
To Be Done Here 


by Tom Holliston 

Thursday, | took inventory with Pelk. 

Right away Pelk let me know, he’d rather be doing some- 
thing else. 

“| just moved here from Prophylactics. | didn’t want to. 
‘Lactics are my cup of tea.” 

‘Condo-mints’, he boasted, were his brainchild. ‘A sprig 
that she’ll dig’. All mottos are left up to the developer of the 
end product. | think it’s a mistake; the incentive clauses. It 
makes them strut around like kings. Everyone from Edibles is 
like that. Cocky. 

| sighed. 

“Pelk,” | said, “I’ve forgotten more about Ribbings than you 
are ever likely to know.” 

“Ribbings!”’, he snorted, “A thing of the past. And, anyway, 
what are you doing here if you’re so smart?” 

My brow could have furrowed. 

“Let’s get on with the stock.” 

The first box we opened appeared to be full. Pelk was 
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impatient. He whined when | insisted we take out and count 
the contents, one by one. | was firm and | was right. There 
were 97 boxes in the carton, instead of 98. 

“You see, Pelk,” | said, “| am borne out. Theft is rampant.” 

The second box was untouched. Ninety-eight as ordered. 
Pelk made a remark. The third box, however, was empty. 

“You see? It’s disgusting! What do they want them for?” 

“Well. . .I’llbe douched.. .” 

Some people seem to think feminine personal deodorants 
are an open invitation to lewdness. |, myself, have never 
found hygiene a laughing matter. 

“That’s not called, for, Pelk.” 

“There must be a leak in security.” 

“Well, there’s nothing in this box!” 

My thoughts raced. My head spun. My brain swam. Imag- 
ine! Walking out of here, laden with merchandise of a highly 
personal nature — not to mention expensive. | groped for a 
stool. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
SERVICES 


“Our Name Says It All” 
NIGHT CLUBS - WEDDINGS 
SCHOOLS and SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
By Professional DJs 


Your Announcer . . . Paul Watterson 
384-6944 


“Pelk. Pelk. The culprits . . . get on the phone. Call Mr. 
Lumby.”’ 

Even Pelk was at a loss. “All right,” he blanched, ‘I sup- 
pose his desk is the cleanest.” 

It was then that | noticed the missing phone. Or rather, 
DIDN'T notice the missing phone. People will steal anything if 
it's not bolted down. 

“He’s probably gone anyway.” 

“Who, Pelk? Lumby?” 

“Yes. He’s probably not even in the building.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, word has it he’s up for something with the Cola 
people.” 

“What? Do you mean Mr. Lumby is moving to Africa?” 

“No. Mr. Weapitch,”’ Pelk snorted, “| meant soft drinks. 
They say he’s about to be boarded.” 

“Interesting. Lumby. | never cared for the man. Another 
young pup graduated from ‘Applicators’.” 

“lll have to report this, Pelk. Someone will have to do 
something. We must act fast.” 

“Yes.” 

“This wanton rash of theft mustn’t be allowed to continue 
Pelk.” 

“No.” 

“It must cease, Pelk!” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, then, come along, and don’t forget your clip- 
board.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Weapitch.” 

But of course he did just that. And | had to go back for it. 

“Please, Mr. Weapitch. It’s my hamstring.” 

You’d think | had tried to press gang the idler. ‘Clean Liners’ 
seems to be amecca for sloth these days. How | rue my days 
in ‘No Strings’. 

As | bent over to retrieve Pelk’s board, wedged as it was, 
my head collided upon a heavy cardboard case, causing it to 
shower it’s contents upon me. . . 

| was nearly buried beneath a mountain of Endives. En- 
dives! What were Endives doing in a container labeled ‘“‘Light 
Days”. 

A mischief-maker is at work in this department. Some day | 
will catch him. And | will see to it that he is brought to justice. 
Although one enigma continues to gnaw at my mind. Who, ina 
100% male staff of nine, would want to steal articles of 
feminine personal hygiene? 

| suppose some people will steal anything. Will the mystery 
of the Endives ever be solved? 

Yesterday morning | arrived early. But not early enough. 
My private office was festooned with wax beans. Is it me? 
Have | dug too deep? 


CFUV Logo Contest 
University of Victoria 


CFUV LOGO CONTEST! 


DESIGN OUR NEW LOGO 
* LOOK GOOD 
* WIN BIG 


When we change our 
frequency to 102 FM and up 
our power to 2000 plus watts 
we will want a new look as 


well — and that means 
a new logo. 


INFO TO INCLUDE 


CFUV (of course), FM102, 
“VICTORIA’S RADIO 
ALTERNATIVE” (optional) 


FORMAT 


BLACK ON WHITE 
WITHIN 35 CM x 35 CM 


DEADLINE 


Friday, August 19, 1988 


Or in person to CFUV, 2nd 
Floor, Student Union Building, 
P.O. Box 1700 University of Victoria 
Victoria, B.C. 
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Will Receive a AM/FM SHARP Double 
Cassette Player plus some other goodies 


=} 


$49) 


Battlefield Band 
‘Celtic Hotel’”’ 
Temple Records 


by Bernard von Schulmann 

The Battlefield Band has been around 
for some years, this being their sixth al- 
bum. Much of their music in the past has 
been very traditional Scottish music, a 
style and format in which the group has 
flourished. They have now come out with 
the album “Celtic Hotel’, by far their 
most experimental album yet. 

The group is now using keyboards, 
saxes, and electric guitars, along with 
their traditional instruments. The key- 
board and electric guitar are not unheard 
of, but the saxophone is something quite 
unique among Celtic music. There is also 
a lot of variation in the songs and tunes 
chosen for the album; some are very 
good while others definitely do not com- 
pare well to past work by the group. 

I'll start with some of the songs that 
didn’t work that well. The title track of the 
album ‘Celtic Hotel” trys to blend vo- 
cals, Highland pipes and the sax: the 
three were not well fitted with each 
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Come Explore Your College Store! 
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other, and in the end fail in what should 
have been the premiere cut. This prob- 
lem is repeated in another song, this time 
“Seacoalers”. What is supposed to be a 
hard-hitting song about the plight of the 
British coal miners suffers from poor mu- 
sical arrangement. 

On the positive side, the song “The 
Rovin’ Dies Hard” stands out. It’s a song 
about four common Scots that have gone 
abroad in history. The song is not very 
political in nature, but the lyrics and mu- 
sic make it one of the most moving on the 
album. The other inspiring song is “Jock 
the Can’, an uncomplicated song thatis, 
not over-burdened with too much music) 
that combines well with the lyrics about a 
beggar. 

Most of the instrumental pieces are 
well done, two of them with interesting 
changes from the norm. Side one begins 
with an instrumental piece which in- 
cludes a part with the Highland pipes 
playing in the unheard of key of A minor 
—adefinite piece for anyone who knows 
anything about the Highland pipes. The 
last cut on the second side is another 
instrumental, this one exploring the Jazz- 
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Celtic crossover region. The sound is 
much like Canada’s Rare Air and shows 
the group can do unique changes to tra- 
ditional Scottish music. 

For people who enjoy Celtic music and 
want to hear something a bit off the norm, 
this is a good album to get. For someone 
who has not been introduced to Celtic 
music, don’t start here. 


Trevor Watts Moire Music Sextet 
Saalfelden Encore 
Cadillac SGC 1015 


by Scott Lewis 

For me, the most exciting music going 
right now involves genre-busting, or, if | 
may appropriate a term usually used in 
religious discourse, ecumenical efforts. 
The advent of modern communications 
has been a two-edged sword, allowing 
the development of the juggernaut of 
corporate-controlled, mind-numbing 
pap, but also opening lines of communi- 
cation and access between sincere ar- 
tists of differing cultures. Trevor Watt's 
Moire Music is a perfect example of the 
latter, positive, tendency. 

The term ‘moire’ refers to the shim- 
mering, ever-changing patterns visible 
on fine woven materials like silk, and that 
is a perfect image for the exciting and 
stimulating music created by Watts and 
his cohorts. Grafting together the rhythm 
subtleties of African music, the intel- 
ligence and drive of minimalism, the pri- 
mal lilt of Celtic music, and the fire and 
excitement of jazz, the complex struc- 
tures of Moire Music engage the intellect 
but also go right to the primal heart, a 
perfect marriage of conscious and un- 
conscious appeal. 

Each side of the record is a single 
performance, anchored by the drums of 
Liam Genockey, as the rhythmic and har- 
monic shifts unroll with incredible sub- 
tlety and complexity; a rare combination. 
lrecently saw this group with the addition 
of a vocalist and accordion player, and 
what a joy that was, but this stripped- 
down sextet actually gives the music, at 


times, more of an R and B feel, in spite of 
the presence of violist Peter Knight. This 
record will probably be hard to track 
down, but | guarantee it will be worth 
your while. | have played this music to a 
variety of friends of vastly disparate mu- 
sical tastes, and they all liked it. 


The Flips 
‘‘What’s in the Bright Pink Box’’ 
Fling Fish 


by Bernard von Schulmann 

A cappella music is one of the best 
forms of music. With this in mind, | was 
quite happy when a new album arrived 
here at the station by the Flips entitled 
“What’s in the Bright Pink Box?’’. | tore 
open the plastic shrink wrap, ignoring the 
horribly trendy people on the cover and 
rather lame title, and | placed the album 
on the turntable and started the record. 
What came out is probably the worst 
sounding a capella group | have heard. 
This is not areview, but a post mortem. 

The voices of the singers can only be 
classified as “nice”, meaning they are 
without any annoying raspiness, spirit, 
life, or soul. Their singing would not of- 
fend anyone, due mainly to their music 
producing severe catatonia in almost any 
listener. 

The songs on this album are generally 
insipid. The Flips have managed to make 
“Monday, Monday” and “Walk away Re- 
nee” sound like elevator music. Of their 
own material the only song that lingered 
in my mind was the song ‘Spy’. |remem- 
ber it because the singer talks about be- 
ing followed by a Moral Majority spy, 
something | find hard to believe after 
hearing the group’s music. 

This album has no redeeming qualities 
and shows that Flying Fish can goof 
completely when signing some groups. 


Dramtreeo 
“‘Waterside’”’ 
Southern Branch Music 


by Bernard von Schulmann 

Much of the folk music in North Amer- 
ica is limited to copying styles from else- 
where, or taking on the standard acous- 
tic guitar sound of the 60’s. Groups that 
break with this are definitely worth not- 
ing. A new album from the States that 
does this is ‘Waterside’ by the group 
Dramtreeo. Their music is based on the 
sound of the Atlantic Sea Shanty. 


The album “Waterside” is the group’s 
second, the first being “The Best of 
Hampton Roads”. The record caught my 
eye because it included a song by Stan 
Rogers, and a song by Grit Laskin — my 
nationalistic tendencies found these 
choices by an American group pleasing. 
Dramtreeo chose “The Flowers of Ber- 
muda” by Stan Rogers and do an out- 
standing version of it. I’m sure Stan 
would have been happy with their rendi- 
tion. The tune they chose from Grit Las- 
kin is “At the End of a Pointed Gun”, 
which is about the shooting of the Israeli 
athletes in 1972 in Munich. Other than 
these two Canadian songs, the album 
includes several songs from Britain, sev- 
eral by the group, and three traditional 
songs. 

Other than the Stan Rogers song, the 
songs that | find the most appealing 
are: ‘““Square-Rigged Ship’’, “The Con- 
stitution and Guerriere’”’, and “The White 
Collar Holler’. The first is written by one 
of the group’s members and recounts his 
experiences as a cadet aboard a tall ship. 
It’s a solid song which accents the 
group’s musical abilities. The second 
song is about a famous sea battle during 
the was of 1812. Even though the 
chorus includes the words “‘Here’s to the 
Yanks, to them we owe our thanks’’ | like 
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the sound of the song — it is rousing and 
full of spirit. The last song “White Collar 
Hollar’” takes the old “Line ’em” by Hud- 
die Ledbetter and puts new words to the 
music. The new lyrics bemoan life as an 
office slave — very humourous. 

| would recommend this album to any- 
one. It is not likely that it would be dupli- 
cated by anything already in a record 
collection. 
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AUGUST LINE-UP 


6 — The Dayglo Abortions 
shoot the breeze 


13 — The Bride Stripped Bare 
20 — Reminiscing with 
Five on a Date 


27 — Vancouver veterans 
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MON DAY 


6:00 - 8:00 am MONDAY MORNING 
ROCK SHOW. The sweet chimes of the 
Peter, Paul and Not Mary Show: Music to 
make your buttocks wiggle, morons bab- 
ble, and fruit ripen. 


1:00 - 1:30 pm THE MUSIC BIZ. Aseries 
of half-hour episodes which explores the 
business of music. This series talks to a 
variety of people in the music business: 
punkers, lawyers, technicians, and, of 
course, musicians from across Canada. 
The programme travels to Canada, 
France, Great Britain, the United States, 
and Australia. It also concentrates on the 
pop music ‘biz’ as an industry, and exam- 


DIALTALES 


ines country, jazz, and other alternative 
music scenes. 


1:30 - 2:00 pm RADIO AMNESTY. Pro- 
duced by Amnesty International Group 
22 at CJAM-FM in Windsor, Ontario, this 
programme looks at little known human 
rights abuses. 


2:00 - 2:45 pm NEW ALBUM REVIEW. 
Recently released records played in 
their entirety> If home-taping wasn’t ille- 
gal, this would be a great way to improve 
a music collection. Anything from Agit- 
pop to John Zorn. 

3:00 - 5:00 pm ELVIS HAS LEFT THE 
BUILDING. Colin MaCrae plays music fit 
for the King (no joke this month due to 
writer’s strike). ‘More fun and frivolity 
than you can shake a stick at!’ — Larry 
Bird. 


8:00 - 830 pm STORYTELLER. You 


The bth Victoria 


International 
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won't hear Little Orphan Annie, but you 
will get an original children’s story, writ- 
ten and read by education students from 
the University. 


8:30 - 9:00 pm IN CONVERSATION. 

This month Ernie Manera talks with four 

people who help keep the arts a vital part. 
of our lives in Canada. 


9:00 - 9:30 pm CENTRO AMERICA AL 
DIA. This programme puts an emphasis 
on the news, politics, music, and culture ~ 
of Central America. A bilingual show, this 
half hour will be filled with local and inter- 
national features relating to Central 
America. It is a project of the El Salvador 
Information Group. For more information, 
phone 385-6700. 


Aug 8 Last month’s feud between 
Nicaragua and and the U.S. Ambassador 
about the peace negotiations are dis- 


Held at Cinecenta, Student Union Bldg, UVic 


Featuring 33 Films from 18 countries. 


All films will be Victoria Premieres 


Look for a full Film Festival Schedule in Monday Magazine, August 1 1 
Presented by Cinecenta and the Victoria International Film Festival Society 
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cussed in this update. 

Aug 15 Contras, drug traffickers, Ollie 
North — what do Americans really want 
in a U.S. policy? We'll be talking to a 
Canadian woman, who now makes her 
home in Seattle, about a bird’s eye view 
of American public opinion. 

Aug 22 Return from exile: One Gua- 
temalan woman’s mission and the scary 
consequences of confronting the Gua- 
temalan military machine behind the fa- 
cade of the Cerezo government. 

Aug 29 What is Witness for Justice and 
Peace? We'll look at their work in bring- 
ing more everyday Canadians to visit 
their counterparts in Nicaragua. 


’ 10:30 - 12:30 am FRONTSIDE GRIND. 
With Adam ‘The Cutting Edge?’’ Cook 
and the excessively mysterious “Mr. X’’. 
Featuring, the alternative lifestyle report, 
the Vanderslam of the week, crazy cor- 
respondents, record giveaways and the 
“Zep” Crunge. Requests and dedica- 
tions are welcome, but don’t get pushy, 
they’re becoming famous too quickly. 


1:00-1:30 pm YOUR MUSICAL LI- 
BRARY. A fascinating journey through 
the classical music collection of UVic’s 
McPherson Library. 


5:00 - 8:00 pm OPEN EARS. It looks like 
August will be Scott Lewis’ last month at 
CFUV (at least for a while). So he is going 
to ignore the label “jazz” and play what- 
ever he feels like. Of course, that'll still 


be mostly jazz. 


8:00-8:30 pm ROUND TABLE. A 
weekly discussion of controversial is- 
sues. The panel, made up of members of 
our public affairs staff, debates a wide 
range of topics. One week it may be 
about Free Trade, the next week a look 
at radio in Victoria. Needless to say, a 
wide range of topics can be heard every 
week on Round Table. 


8:30 - 9:00 pm THIS WAY OUT. For- 
merly Inside Out, this weekly news- 
magazine focusses on lesbian and gay 
issues. It includes brief news reports 
from. around the world, special reports 
about this minority within other minority 
groups, music, humour, performances, 
films, and other entertainment media. 


9:00 - 10:30 pm FOLK SPECIALTIES. A 
variety of CFUV folk DJs playing a variety 
of folk music. 

Aug 2 A survey of the 1988 Vancouver 
Folk Music Festival. 

Aug 9 Bernard Von Schulmann profiles 
Stephen Fearing. 

Aug 16 Cathy Novak presents a survey 
of world Francophone music. 

Aug 23 /’m Going To Say It Now: Doug 
Sprenger examines the music of Phil 
Ochs, from Greenwich Village in the 
early ’60s to the Chicago Democratic 
Convention of 1968. 

Aug 30 Scott Lewis profiles the musi- 
cians of the Nile. 


10:30-12:30 am THE MEN WHO 
WOULDN’T SPELL. We feel as perfor- 
ated as anew tea bag. No longer can we 
shake out these emotions like fine flour 
through a sieve. Academically speaking, 
we're more than adequate, so we get 


just a bit aggravated by the public saying 
we can’t spell. Of course we can — we 
just won’t! Our patience has been 
pushed to its limit like a boiled prawn. Our 
hearts pound with anger like the engine 
of a chieftain. The nights of pain and 
anguish must be repelled. 


WEDNESDAY 


1:00 - 2:00 pm RADIO MUSIC GALERY. 
Music recorded at the Music Gallery in 
Toronto. There are sound paintings on 
the wall and sound sculptures on the 
floor. All you have to do is bring your ears 
and an open mind. 


2:00 - 3:00 pm CHARLOTTE ISLAND 
DISCS. If you knew you were going to be 
shipwrecked on a deserted island (in this 
case, in the Queen Charlotte’s). and 
could bring along only six items and six 
record albums (providing, of course, 
there was a turntable), what would you 
take? That’s the premise. Each week 
host Michael Lewis invites a guest to play 
selections from the six albums and to 
discuss which items she/he would take. 


8:00 - 9:30 pm LET THE GOOD TIMES 
ROLL. A survey of Blues ’n’ Gospel. Eric 
LeBlanc and Steve Lebitschnig present 
90 minutes of music. This month they'll 
have two special label features: the Brit- 
ish ‘Charley’ label and the Austrian ‘Wolf’ 
label. 

Aug 3 Great R&B and modern blues, all 
on ‘Charley Records’. 

Aug 10 Twenty-six country blues artists, 
all on the ‘Wolf’ label. 


COMPUTERS, PRINTERS, SUPPLIES AND BOOKS 


Fort Micro Systems 
822 Fort Street 


Victoria, B.C. 
V8W 1H8 


- (604) 381-6225 
Discounts given to students 
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Aug 17 The Norfolk Jazz Quartet’s 1921 
Okeh recordings featuring Buddy Butts. 
Also Luther Allison, Ronnie Spector, Ike 
Quebec, Lil Son Jackson, and Five 
Keys. . 
Aug 24 Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup, the 
father of rock & roll. Also Don Byas, Wy- 
nonie Harris, the Platters, the Harp- 
tones, and Junior Walker and the All- 
Stars. 

Aug 31 The recordings of Wilton Felder, 
featuring the soul singing of Bobby 
Womack. Also John Lee Hooker, Red 
Nelson, Eddie Burns, and the Dells. 


9:30 - 10:30 pm FINE LINES. CFUV’s 
literary programme features interviews 
with and readings from Canadian writers 
of fiction and poetry. 


10:30 - 12:30 am JIM FYKES VARIETY 
SHOW. After the inevitable divorce of 
Chi Him and Jim Fykes, various mem- 
bers of the Fykes clan fill in for at least 
this month while they try to work out a 
settlement. (Who gets the blender? — 
ed.) 


THURSDAY 


6:00-8:00 am THE BOYS FROM 
SOOKE. Every Thursday these homely 
boys trek down from their cabin in Sooke 
to play a dazzling array of musical melo- 
dies and tidbits. 


1:00 - 1:30 pm PLAYHOUSE 30. Each 
week we dig into the archives and dust 
off an old edition of this fine, fine radio 
drama series. 


1:30 - 2;45 pm BEATING TIME: WO- 
MEN AND THEIR MUSIC. Follow the 
beat to the diverse world of women in the 
music industry. This show, hosted by 
Laurie Nerman, features current and old 
R&B, old and new wave, jazz, gospel, 
pop, Indies, rock, punk, country and 
western and folk. Highlights will include 
interviews, readings, record reviews, 
spotlight and theme shows. You may 
hear the political, creative and the lighter 
side of things. You can always expect to 
hear the unexpected. 


8:00 - 10:00 pm EARMEALS. Is sound 
music? Is music noise? Can electron- 
ically produced music be pigeon-holed 
into any category? Does it really require 
4 musique-concrete artists to screw ina 
light bulb? Tune in and get the answers 
from Augustin-Luviano-Cordero and 
Brian Lunger. 

Aug 4A Sweet Surprise. 

Aug 11 A Dull Note, or Auf Dem Nil. 


Either way you read it, A.D.N. is Italy’s 
premier showcase for experimental, pro- 
gressive and unclassifiable music. Tune 
in for a taste of the new Italian under- 
ground. 

Aug 18 Celebrity guest DJ series: Part ll. 
Open Ears meets Earmeals with guest 
chef, Scott Lewis. 

Aug 25 /n Conversation. A recent inter- 
view mixed with new and old recordings 
by drummer extraordinaire, Bill Bruford. 


10:00 - 10:30 pm PLAYHOUSE 30. Re- 
member the good old days of radio? 
Well, you can listen to original radio pro- 
ductions twice a week. Serials, shorts 
and suspense thrillers, produced by 
your friends at CFUV. 


Aug 4 (R) City Sugar Part |, by Stephen 


Poliakoff. A personal favourite of the- 


Playhouse 30 crew. As Leonard Brazil, 
T. John Beasley is able to exhude a pan- 
ache not even glimpsed since Sammy 
Stops The World. 

Aug 11 (R) City Sugar Part Il. What a 
team! Linfield and Beasley join the ranks 
of the immortals. The competition of the 
century goes on and on, and no dull tax 
write-off discourse. 

Aug 18 (R) City Sugar Part Ill. Radio as it 
all too often is. Presented by radio as it 
should be. Directed by Craig Scanlon. A 
staple of the big six hockey set. 

Aug 25 (R) City Sugar Part IV. The con- 
clusion of Poliakoff’s superb play. The 
competition ends. Guess who wins? Is it 
that obvious? No less than A.M. Edgar 
Tumme has labelled this “a work so vast 
in its sociological implications it quite lit- 
erally buggers description . . . I’m sorry, 
I'll repeat that,” he said. 


10:30 - 12:30 pm SPOT THE BRAIN 
CELL. Kaare (pronounced Kaare) Hagar 
presents a mixture of local and world- 
wide hard rockin’ mewsik, dude. 

12:30 - 3:00 pm EDDIE ON AIR. A wide 
array of music ranging from early psy- 
chedelia to present-day funk. Requests 
are promptly serviced. 


6:00 - 8:00 am YOUR MORNING PSY- 
CHOSIS. Hosted by Trispen Molsby, Ill. 
8:00 - 10:00 am FRIDAY’S FOLK. With 
Bernard V.S. Quite probably the most 
political show on CFUV. Start your day 
with a shot of class consciousness and 
the newest of folk music. Another month 
passes without a special on Barry Link. 


12:00 - 10:00 pm CFUV MAGAZINE. 


The Friday edition of CFUV Magazine 
focuses on community affairs. You'll find 
out what community groups are doing to 
improve our corner of the world. This 
month we ask, “‘Who’s responsible?” for 
the lethal, long-term consequences of 
uranium mining. You'll hear direct re- 
cordings of the International Uranium 
Mining Congress held in Saskatchewan 
in June. 


Aug 26 Special: Free Trade Is Radioac- 
tive. 


1:00 - 2:00 pm TOP OF THE BOPS. An 
import programme from UBC’s radio sta- 
tion, CITR, featuring the roots of Rock 
and Roll. 


2:00 - 2:30 pm COMMON GROUND. 
This documentary series examines a 
wide range of crucial issues — political, 
economic, military, and social. Some 
sample subjects you can hear are U.S.- 
Soviet relations, the arms race, terror- 
ism, apartheid, world economic prob- 
lems, and the United Nations. 

Aug 5 High Tech, High Hopes — Tech- 
nological advancement in a society 
brings new challenges like the “‘informa- 
tion revolution”. Can a centralized gov- 
ernment survive the changes? Sergey V. 
Lavrov, the senior counsellor in the Per- 
manent Mission of the USSR to the 
United Nations, and Eugene B. 
Skolnikoff, professor political science at 
MIT, discuss the new problems posed 
by science and technology in the Soviet 
Union. 

Aug 12 Ali Mazrui’s Africa — Mazrui, pro- 
fessor of political science, Afro-Ameri- _ 
can and African studies at the University 
of Michigan, is widely known for his book 
and controversial PBS series, The Afri- 
cans: A Triple Heritage. \n this pro- 
gramme, he gives his views about the 
forces that helped shape present-day Af- 
rica, and he challenges some of the 
myths held in the West about Africa. 

Aug 19 Using Food As A Weapon —° 
Famine has been joined by war ina tragic 
double-headed assault on the starving 
men, women and children in Ethiopa. Dr. 
Marina Ottaway, professor at John Hop- 
kins and American Universities, de- 
scribes the military opponents and the 
U.S. policy options. 

Aug 26 Reproduction — Whose Right Is 
It? — Elizabeth Fee is an associate pro- 
fessor at the School of Hygiene and Pub- . 
lic Health at John Hopkins University. 
She has been around the world studying 
the politics of reproductive control. 
Here, she focuses on five countries: In- 
dia, China, Cuba, Ireland, and the U.S., 
and frames the issues at stake for wo- 
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men in those countries. 


2:30 - 3:00 pm ON THE BALL. A weekly 
discussion of what's up in the world of 
sports. Hosted by Jack Showers. 
“When it comes to sports, Jack is the 
most knowledgeable person I’ve ever 
met.” — Billy, grade 3. 


3:00 - 5:00 pm THE GARDEN VARIETY 
GURUS. Two rockin’ chicks sensitive to 
your musical pleasures, bring you every- 
thing green and growing on this alterna- 
tive earth! 


5:00 - 8:00 pm JAZZ SPECTRUM. Bill 
Wynne hosts one of the few radio pro- 
grammes anywhere to present all types 
of jazz music — from oldies to avant- 
garde. 


8:00 - 10:00 pm FRIDAY NIGHT SPE- 
CIALS. A mixed bag of public affairs pro- 
grammes imported from exotic locales. 
This is the show that brings you Moscow 
Mailbag, Radio Netherlands, Radio Mag- 
azine, Across the Atlantic from the Voice 
of Germany, and Hits in Germany — a 
look at the pop charts in that country. All 
this and local material produced in the 
studios of CFUV. Hosted by Tom Dufleit. 


10:00 - 10:30 pm ROLLIN’ ‘N’ TUM- 
BLIN’. Every Friday night Eric Leblanc 
presents a 30-minute profile on major 
Blues, R&B, and Gospel artists. 

Aug 5 Ben E. King: “This Magic Mo- 
ment” (1959 - 1963). 

Aug 12 Sam Cooke: “The Song Writer” 
(1960 - 1964). 

Aug 19 Z.Z. Hill: “Down Home Blues” 


JOHN’S PLACE 
BAKERY 
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(1971 - 1981). 
Aug 26 John Lee Hooker: “Wheelin’ and 
Dealin’ “(1955 - 1956). 


10:30 - 12:30 am THE WONDERFUL 
OF SOUND. “I’ve heard better’. — Glen 
and Tyler. 


12:30 - 3:00 am FRIDAY LATENIGHT. 
Alternates between: 

MIXED METAPHOR (Aug 5, 19) with 
George Hodge; and 

THE MAC & JAC SHOW (Aug 1 2, 26) — 
the show that brought you the 118 car 
pile-up. 


SATURDAY 


10:00 - 11:00.am Alternates between: 

KONNICHIWA (Aug 6, 20) Junko Mac- 
Kinnon hosts this Japanese programme. 
News and interviews from the Japanese 
community are featured. Also political, 
cultural, and economic news from Japan 
is gleaned from Radio Japan; and Japan 
Times Weekly, and brought to you in 
both Japanese and English. Add to this, 
music from Junko’s personal collection: 
traditional, popular, and contemporary 
classical, all written and performed by 
Japanese artists; and 

SOUNDS OF INDIA (Aug 13, 27). India 
has one of the largest film industries in 
the world so it is fitting that the music on 
this programme is taken mostly from In- 
dian films, both Hindi and Punjabi. Also 
guzzals (poetry with music) and quawali 
(musical competitions originally per- 
formed at social gatherings) are fea- 
tured. Host Ninu Dhaliwal and Komal 
Shokar use both Hindi and English in pre- 
senting the music to the listeners. 


11:00 - 12:00 noon ITALIAN BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM. Italian classical and 
pop songs from Sicily to the Alps. All the 
regions of Italy are represented in this 
one hour of music and information. The 
Italian Broadcasting System is geared to 
those in the Italian community, students 
of Italian, or anyone who likes the colour- 
ful music and folklore of Italy. Hosted by 
Don Sforza. 


12:00-1:00 pm MUSICAL POST- 
CARDS FROM LATIN AMERICA. Host 
Julio Cabrera takes you on a musical 
journey from Mexico to Chile and all 
points in between. This programme fea- 
tures not only music, but information on 
the various countries, and a calendar of 
activities of the Latin American commu- 
nity on the Island and the Lower Main- 
land. The music is as varied as the peo- 


ple of Latin America: classical, folk, rock, 
jazz, political, and instrumental are all 
featured regularly. 


1:00 - 2:00 pm THE GERMAN CON- 
NECTION. Features classical and pop 
music, poetry and interviews in both En- 
glish and German. 


2:00 - 4:00 pm PLAYLIST SALAD. Mu- 
sic and background babble on what's 
cool exciting in all genres. 


4:00-5:00 pm LABELLED AND 
SHELVED. Profiles, live concert record- 
ings, and special features on the world of 
music. 


5:00 - 6:00 pm WOMEN ON AIR. This 
programme ranges from classic female 
Zulu jive to Victoria’s Raging Grannies. 
Anna Caldwell, Karen Hallam and Joy 
Ilington collaborate to bring you news, 
interviews and music from a woman’s 
perspective. 

Aug 6 Joy features a discussion on eco- 


_ feminism and the common themes to be 


found between feminism and the envi- 
ronmental movement. 


“Aug 13 Anna looks at the Greenpeace 


organization and its relevancy for wo- 
men. 

Aug 20 Joy interviews a women’s docu- 
mentary team making a video of awomen 
refugees’ play. 

Aug 27 Karen presents the music and 
news appropriate for a hot August Satur- 
day night in Victoria. 


6:00 - 9:00 pm ALIVE AND DREAD. The 
best reggae and African music pro- 
gramme on the airwaves. 


9:00 - 10:00 pm BEHIND THE SCENE. 
CFUV’s regional music programme fea- 
turing music profiles, interviews, and live 
recordings of alternative bands from Vic- 
toria and the surrounding area. Hosted 
by CFUV volunteers, the programme 
concentrates on artists from all types of 
music who are under-recognized and de- 
serve to be noticed. 

Aug 6 The Dayglo Abortions shoot the 
breeze (and whatever else gets in their 
way) with Kaare Hagar. 

Aug 13 Get intellectual as Leslie Davis 
discusses ‘‘Neopopulism” with The 
Bride Stripped Bare. 

Aug 20 Tim Chan reminisces about the 
old days with ex-members of Five On A 
Date. 

Aug 27 Vancouver-scene veterans 
Bob’s Your Uncle, a sauna chat and live 
recordings with Colin Macrae. 

10:00 - 11:00 pm OVERKILL. Join hosts 
Jordan Clark and Sam Dunn for an hour 
of gut-wrenching mayhem, featuring the 
latest death/thrash metal bands from 


around the world. 


11:00 - 1:00 am LIFE IN HELL WITH 
THE VEGETABLE MEN. Zip up a hard 
week with 2 hours of fun-filled idiocy with 
your 100% organic hosts. 

Aug 6 Joy Division. 

Aug 13 Nomeansno. 

Aug 20 Deja Voodoo. 

Aug 27 Jesus and Mary Chain. 


1:00 - 3:00 am MISH-MASHED LATE 
NIGHT. Anything goes on this rotating 
host show. 

Aug 6 43 years ago the Americans 
nuked Hiroshima. In honour of this event, 
the Anarchist Teaparty salutes American 
culture and society. 

Aug 20 Anarchist Teaparty (Repeat pro- 
gramme from June 31, 1961). 


SUNDAY 


9:30- 11:00 am ‘‘BELLS OF SUN- 
DAY’’. This Chinese programme brings 
you the music of the world’s third largest 
country. Brought to you in the language 
of its people. 


11:00 - 12:30 pm AU QUARTIER FRAN- 
COPHONE. CFUV’s French music pro- 
gramme. The music is as varied as the 
country of origin. You can hear rock, 
folk, jazz, blues, and classical from such 
places as Quebec, New Brunswick, 
France, Algeria, Morocco, and Louisi- 
ana. 

12:30 - 1:30 pm UVIC RECITALS. Join 
host Hindrek Pigert for a great month of 
broadcasts from UVic music students. 
1:30 - 3:00 pm JAZZ PROFILES. Mem- 
bers of CFUV’s Jazz department feature 
a different artist each week, presenting 
lots of music and background informa- 
tion. 

Aug 7 Scott Lewis profiles trombonist/ 
composer John Rapson. 

Aug 14 Shaukat Husain profiles pianist 
Bill Evans ‘‘with winds”. 

Aug 21 Bert Menear looks at the 
Akiyoshi-Tabackin Big Band. 

Aug 28 Michael Giles uncovers trum- 
peter Donald Byrd in the 1960s. 


3:00 - 4:30 pm DIRECTIONS. Maybe | 
should just call it “Things | Like”: Jazz, 
R&B, contemporary classical, ethnic, 
pop, even rock. This month the focus will 
be on female vocalists old (mostly) and 
new. 

Aug 7 Alberta Hunter. 

Aug 14 Mildred Bailey. 

Aug 21 Ethel Waters. 

Aug 28 Ladies Sing Jazz. 
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4:30 - 6:00 pm INFREQUENCY. An 
eclectic survey of personalities and 
styles in 20th century composition. 

July 31 UVic Faculty Composers: Con- 
cert performances of works by Rudolf 
Komorous (Rossi, 23 Poems About 
Horses, Tango) and a collaboration by 
John Celona and Salvador Ferreras (To 
Drive In L.A.). 

Aug 7 Cumulative George: More than 20 
interpretations of Gershwin’s ‘Summer- 
time’. Barbara Hendricks rubs shoulders 
with Janis Joplin, the King’s Singers in- 
dulge in a cutting contest with the Zom- 
bies, Charlie Parker hangs out with 
Booker T & the MGs. 

Aug 14 Sonic Waves: Electro-acoustic 
compositions by Piche, Kulesha and Ar- 
curi featuring Beverly Johnston, percus- 
sion. Also, music for the Ondes Mar- 
tenot, an electronic instrument invented 
in the 1920s. 

Aug 21 Ethno Possibilities: Postcards 
from Jon Hassell’s pan-cultural synthesis 
include depictions of Earthquake Island, 
Vernal Equinox, Dream Theory in Malaya 
and Aka/Darbari/Java. 

Aug 28 Igor & Erik, Arranged: The 
4-handed piano reduction of Stravin- 
sky’s Petrouchka performed by Paul 
Jacobs and Ursula Oppens. Plus, the 
Vienna Art Orchestra plays its versions 
of Satie’s piano miniatures. 

6:00 - 8:00 pm PERSPECTIVE. Rotating 
guest hosts bring you debates, inter- 
views, community news and phone-ins 
with live guests, on current topics. 


FRIDAY 2:30 - 3:00 P.M. 


Weekly features include Dr. Normal Ruff 
on federal and provincial politics, Dr. 
Colin Bennett on American politics, and 
Hanny Turner-Pannekoek with Human 
Rights and You. 


8:00 - 10:00 pm SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 
CONCERT. Long-time radio host and 
jazz afficianado Peter Lovric presents 
two hours of classic jazz. Every pro- 
gramme starts with Dixieland jazz, fol- 
lowed by a featured Big Band from the 
Big Band era. After The Make-Believe 
Ballroom is a guest jazz vocalist. The 
programme concludes with swing music 
and ajam session. 


10:00 - 12:00 pm MOVIETRAX. What a 
perfect way to spend a Sunday evening! 
Sit back, relax and let Philip Linfield 
transport you to the wonderful world of 
cinema. Everything you could ever want 
from a movie except the picture. 


3:00 - 6:00 am RADIO GUMBO. You'll 
never know what you'll hear as George 
Curtis takes you on a nocturnal raid 
through the record stacks of CFUV: 
From the bizarre to the sublime. So stay 
up, slap yourself, drink your coffee 
through intravenous, but don’t miss it — 
or George will hunt you down. 


Okay Slim, hurry up and 
strike this last guy out, | 
wanna get to the clubhouse 
and listen to On the Ball, 
CFUV’s weekly 
look at sports. 
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HEADROOM RECORDING & 


2WKS 
AGO 


WESTERN MEDIA INSTITUTE 


ARTIST TITLE DISTRIBUTOR WKS 
ON 
Young Fresh Fellows Totally Lost Frontier-US 8 
Spirit Of The West Labour Day BMG Z 
Stiff Little Fingers Live And Loud Link-UK 6 
Denise Jordan Finley Company Wife Dome Island-US 10 
Lemonheads Creator Taang-US 6 
Various Mental Floss WRSU 4 
Jonathan Richman Modern Lovers ‘88 BMG Music 10 
Billy Bragg Help Save The Youth Of America Polygram 8 
Soul Asylum Hang Time A&M 4 
Camper Van Beethoven Our Beloved Revolutionary Sweetheart Virgin 4 
No Mind Tales Of Ordinary Madness Lone Wolf 10 
Beat Happening Jamboree Rough Trade-US 6 
Happy End Resolution Cooking Vinyl-UK 6 
Ziggy Marley Conscious Party Virgin “i. 
Purple Toads Love Songs For The Hard Of Hearing Star 4 
Dramtreeo Waterside Southern Branch-US 4 
Gruesomes Unchained Og 6 
Butthole Surfers Hairway To Steven Fringe 6 
k.d. lang Shadowland WEA 4 
Courtney Pine Destiny’s Song and the Image of Pursuance Island/MCA 4 
Various Swingin’ From The Trees Waterfront-Australia 4 
Wildflowers Sometime Soon Slash-US 4 
Dayglo Abortions Here Today, Guano Tomorrow Fringe 2 
All Allroy Sez Cruz-US 10 
Various Surfin’ In The Subway Subway-UK - 10 
Wild Seeds Mud Lies And Shame A&M 8 
Jesus and Mary Chain Barbed Wire Kisses WEA 8 
Fall The Frenz Experiment Polygram 8 
_ Flat Stanley Hot Cauliflower 10 West-US 6 
Clams Train Song/Crazy Boy (45) Imaginary-US 6 
Sugarcubes Life’s Too Good WEA 4 
Nat Dixon Quartet Contours Sax-Rack-US 4 
Vomit Launch Exiled Sandwich Toxic Shock-US 4 
Malcom’s Interview Blow The Man Down Topic-UK 4 
Jim Woodland/Peadar Long Ghosts Personal-UK 2 
Cynics Twelve Flights Up Star 2 
Deja Voodoo Big Pile Of Mud Og 2 
Witnesses Scene Of The Crime Razer X-US 10 
John Renbourne Ship Of Fools Flying Fish-US 10 
Salem 66 Natural Disasters, Natyral Treasures Homestead-US 10 


PRODUCTION 


_« , Mobile Multi-track Recording 
“| Cassette Dubbing and Editing 


Peter Tatchell 592-2462 #04-1620 Belmont Ave., 
Victoria, B.C. V8R3Y8 


TRAINING FOR MEDIA CAREERS 


¢ VIDEO PRODUCTION 

e PHOTOGRAPHY 

e BROADCAST AND PRINT 
JOURNALISM 

e GOVT. FINANCING AVAILABLE 

CLASSES BEGIN IN SEPT 88 


303-733 JOHNSON ST., VICTORIA V8W 3C7 385-2242 


JAZZ 


by Scott Lewis 

The jazz festivals have been and gone, 
and | hope that most of you got a chance 
to hear this music as it should be 
heard: live. But most of the time we have 
to settle for recordings, so I'll tell you 
about some of the recent arrivals at 
CFUV. 

Something that pleases the nationalist 
in me is the arrival of Canadian jazz, and 
there’s a reasonable amount this time 
around. Duke Street Records sent us 
three of their latest. Aaron Davis’ Neon 
Blue is just like the music of Manteca, the 
band he normally fronts; a vast empti- 
ness polished to a flawless sheen. Not 
much better is Rob Piltch’s self-titled 
debut, a soulless wandering between 
New Wage and fusion. Much more listen- 
able is Moe Koffman’s Oop-pop-a-da, 
bolstered by the addition of Dizzy Gill- 
espie for one track each on vocals and 
trumpet. 

We also received three demo tapes 
from Vancouver. Though they lack the 
production values of the above releases, 
the musical content is much more inter- 
esting. Lunar Adventures’ Alive In Seat- 
tle is a good intro to this band’s intriguing 
mixture of jazz, celtic, Caribbean, and 
funk influences. The Paul Plimley Trio’s 
Swinging Planets, a pleasing mix of origi- 
nals and standards, shows this band 
deserves access to a quality recording 
studio with a good piano. Chief Feature’s 
When Elephants Dance derives more 
from the sixties sound of Ornette Cole- 
man, John Coltrane, and Albert Ayler. 

Speaking of Ornette Coleman, WEA 
has shipped another stellar batch of their 
Atlantic Jazzlore reissue series, and one 
of the most interesting is his Twins. 
Ostensibly a batch of alternate takes, in 
some cases they exceed the original, 
and that’s saying a lot! Other reissues of 
note include Phil Woods and his Euro- 
pean Rhythm Machine At The Frankfurt 
Jazz Festival, an outstanding bop ses- 
sion, and the Art Ensemble of Chicago's 
1973 session Fanfare For The Warriors, 
with special guest Muhal Richard 
Abrams. 

England’s Leo Records has been one 
of CFUV’s most faithful suppliers of 
recordings, mostly of the avant-garde 
persuasion. The packaging and cover art 
is always aesthetically superb, but! often 
wish there was more info in the liner 
notes, like personnel and song titles. The 
latest package includes six records. The 
legendary Sun Ra pops up with two con- 
cert recordings. Life In East Berlin dis- 
plays the Arkmeister's more challenging 


SHORT 


side, while Love In Outer Space is more 
traditionally-oriented. Equally legendary 
is Cecil Taylor. He eschews piano in 
favor of song, poetry, and dance on the 
solo recording Chinampas, while Live In 
Bologna is to my ears the most access- 
ible recording made by a Cecil Taylor 
Unit. He must be mellowing with age. 
Pianist Marilyn Crispell has labored 
under a Taylor-clone tag, but Gaia, with 
Reggie Workman on bass and Doug 
James on percussion reveals a singular, 
uncompromising, voice. Akemi 
Kuniyoshi-Kuhn’s solo piano set Motion- 
E-Motion, aptly titled, reveals a conser- 
vatory-trained impressionist sensibility. 


Another faithful supporter of CFUV 
has been Stash Records. Trombonist 
Steve Turre’s Viewpoint was one of my 
favorite records of 1987, but his new 
Fire And Ice adds a string quartet for 
most tracks, and I’m not sure it works. 
Kamal Abdul Alim is a name new to me, 
but he’s assembled an octet of veterans 
(James Spaulding, Bobby Watson, Idris 
Muhammed, etc.) for Dance, an enjoy- 
able free-bop outing with an African 
tinge. The Microsopic Septet’s Beauty 
Based On Science sticks to their formula 
of ‘whited-up’ Count Basie-isms, but per- 
formed with aplomb and wit. Grover Mit- 
chell has assembled an orchestra of big 
band veterans for Truckin’, and it cooks! 
In a similar, if more revivalist vein, is 
Ebony (RCA Victor), clarinetist Richard 
Stolzman’s meeting with Woody Her- 
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man’s Thundering Herd following the 
recent death of their long-time leader. 
Another big band recording features 
Benny Carter, who meets the American 
Jazz Orchestra on the CD Central City 
Sketches (Musicmasters). 


Polygram has sent us a great whack of 
cassettes at least peripherally related to 
jazz. The connection is most peripheral 
for Micheal Mantler’s Many Have No 
Speech, orchestral setting of the words 
of Samuel Beckett, Philippe Soupalt, and 
Ernst Meister for the voices of Jack 
Bruce, Marianne Faithful, and Robert 
Wyatt. Best taken in small doses. Also 
out there somewhere is Keith Jarrett’s 
double cassette of solo clavichord 
pieces Book Of Ways, which utilizes the 
unique timbre of this unusual keyboard to 
good effect. More in the jazz mainstream 
is Jarrett’s Still Live, standards per- 
formed by his piano trio with Gary Pea- 
cock on bass and Jack deJohnette on 
drums. Pianist Paul Bley has assembled 
a masterful supporting cast — Bill Frisell 
on guitar, John Surman on reeds, and 
Paul Motian on drums — for an intriguing 
set of empathetic improvisation on Pau! 
Bley Quartet. Guitarist John Abercrom- 
bie inhabits some of the more pleasing 
areas of the fusion jungles with his Get- 
ting There, with guest Michael Brecker 
Unfortunately, Masqualero’s Aero 
wastes the great rhythm section of Jo:: 
Christenson and Arild Andersen on trite 


compositions and an insipid front line. 


JAZZ & BLUES 


ALL CLASSICAL 
PRICED TO CLEAR 


/ ) 


WE HAVE MOVED TO 575 JOHNSON 


7 Across from Market Square 


e NEW AND QUALITY USED 


¢ COMPETITIVE PRICES 


¢ DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED * MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


e SPECIAL ORDERS 


Rcd 575 Johnson St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1M2 
ey Telephone: 381-4042 


e FRIENDLY KNOWLEDGEABLE SERVICE 


ve: 


Hours of Business: 10:30 - 5:30 Mon. - Sat. 
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BILL 


BRUFORD 


Bill Bruford, drummer extraordi- 
naire, has been exploring the 
borders of his art for nearly 20 
years with groups such as Yes, 
King Crimson, Genesis, U.K., 
etc. Always at the leading edge, 
Bill Bruford has been a pioneer 
in the use of electronic percus- 
sion in Rock, and now in Jazz. 

Bill Bruford was in town with 
his current group, Earthworks, 
for the highly successful 1988 
Victoria Jazz Festival. This in- 
terview conducted by Agustin 
Luviano-Cordero of Earmeals, 
was kindly arranged by Darryl 
Mar, program director of the Victoria Jazz So- 
ciety, and took place on July 1st, 1988. Bill 
Bruford proved to be an open and articulate 
artist whose self-assured consciousness of 
music in the last 20 years and into the 90’s 
provided a fascinating glimpse at his art. The 
complete interview will be aired on Thursday, 
August 25, 1988, on Earmeals between 
8:00 and 10:00 p.m. 


Agustin: How did you choose the name of 
your group? What significance does it have? 

Bill: Ah! Earthworks is a word, actually, that 
in North America or in Canada maybe does not 
mean so much as it does to the British, but it 
has a number of different meanings. Really, it 
is the foundation for something. If you are 
going to build a building, you have to dig earth- 
works first, you have to prepare something in 
order to raise a building on top of it. Itis ground 
breaking. It is also a man’s work on earth — 
earthworks. Also in Mexico City and South 
America it has to do with primitive cultures and 
original markings in the landscape from pri- 
maeval cultures. Earthworks from iron-age 
man in England were huge markings that are 
still left in the landscape from their fortifica- 
tions and their housing. The L.P. sleeve of the 
Earthworks album is, in fact, an aerial photo- 
graph of what is called a “long barrow” or a 
primitive burial ground. ; 


Agustin: How much of an artistic break- 
through does Earthworks represent for you? 

Bill: Well, not so much an artistic break- 
through as an artistic continuation. You know, 
lam trying to go forward, and some weeks and 
some years | go forward faster than another 
years. | try not to go backwards because it 
seems to me that you are paying me to try to 
look at the future of Jazz drumming and what it 
is that Jazz drummers will be doing in five, ten 
or twenty years time. And not only me, per- 
sonally, but the other people in the group feel 
that we are trying to make a group that is 


indicative of how people are pointing to new 
directions, and how people might go about 
doing things in twenty years time. In that re- 
spect, it is very like King Crimson, which did 
much the same work in Rock. Earthworks 
does sort of what King Crimson does, but it 
does it in Jazz. It kind of points in new direc- 
tions. 


Agustin: That is something you have al- 
ways been doing. 
Bill: Yes, that is my job. 


Agustin: What made you select the current 
musicians in your group? 

Bill: Well, having decided that that was the 
basis for the group, this ground-breaking 
thing, | knew that | wanted to play from my 
electronic drum set all kinds of pitches and 
chords and that | wanted really three single 
line instruments. So that it was not a very 
dense sound, with air in the sound, so | had a 
horn player, and a tenor sax player and a bass 
player. But the good thing about the two horn 
players is they also double keyboards, so that 
we have a terrific range of sound available to 
us, keyboards, horns, drums, drums samples 
and upright bass. 


Agustin: Very rich sound. . 
Bill: Yes, very rich and a lot of possibilities. 


Agustin: It has been over a year since 
Earthworks first album was completed. Do 
you have another album in the making? Are 
there any departures from your first album in 
your current work? 

Bill: We are indeed, and will play tonight a 
lot of music from a second record that is under 
preparation. No, there is not a major depar- 
ture. Itis all a refinement of what we are trying 
to do. Many times in a group, you state the 
beginning of the group, the direction of the 
group, but it can take you several albums to 
refine that. It is a little like polishing a stone or 
fine diamond or something, you know. It takes 


a little while to polish it more and it becomes 
more and more special. In each album you are 
trying to refine the purpose of what your group 
is and what makes it different from any other 
group. 

Agustin: | am curious about the format for 
your concerts. How much of it is preplanned? 
ls there room for improvisation in your con- 
certs or are they highly structured? 

Bill: Well | could not really use the word 
Jazz with the term Earthworks if there was no 
improvisation. There must be improvisation, 
otherwise it is simply a rock group or a sym- 
phony group or something. So yeah, there is 
plenty of room for improvisation, but the im- 
portant thing is that you should not really be 
able to tell when the written music has 
stopped and the improvising has started. That 
is really our business in the sense that it is a 
technical thing for us. | just want you to be 
interested in the sounds that are coming off 
stage and not have to think ‘Ah, well, that was 
the written music and now here comes the 
soloist’. | don’t really like that. | like to mix the 
solos up all over the place and keep you con- 
stantly trying to figure out whether something 
is arranged or not. 


Agustin: What kind of reception have you 
had with Earthworks in North America? How 
does it compare with Europe? Have you been 
to Japan? 

Bill: Well, the receptions in North America 
are always very interesting, you know. | think 
people are beginning to understand that there 
really is something that British Jazz musicians 
can contribute. The purpose of the gruop is 
becoming clearer, different nations react 
slightly differently. The Japanese are always 
extremely quiet, deferential to the musicians, 
they clap very politely, but if you play in Detroit 
they make so much noise, it is almost a drag. 
And yes, we have been to Japan, it was actu- 
ally our first gig as a group, we played three or 
four nights in Tokyo. 


Agustin: To be perfectly honest | would 
not likely have listened to Earthworks, had | 
not known you were playing with the group. 
This is not to say that | have not truly enjoyed 
the music. However, | cannot help wonder 
how many of Earthworks listeners are actually 
following Bill Bruford. How do you feel about 
this? 

Bill: Oh, well that is very true, and there is 
no problem with that at all. Of course, | am the 
attraction in the sense that people may have 
been familiar with my previous work and there- 
fore a radio station or newspaper or a record 
shop might be prepared to carry or write about 
the music because of my past record. But that 
is fine, because | am trying to bring an audi- 
ence with me, and some of the people that 
used to like my work from twenty years ago 
will of course not like Earthworks. It’s far too 
complicated and far too esoteric and not ob- 
vious enough for them. But conversely a num- 
ber of people who thought of me as only a 
rock drummer are now able to say, well there 
is alittle bit more depth to this Bill Bruford than 
we thought, that there really are some ideas 
here. So, of course, it is a continuing part of 
me. It is Bill Bruford’s Earthworks. | am the 
leader of the band, but itis fine by me, and this 
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is another extension or face of the thing. 


Agustin: Man Ray, the American photogra- 
pher once said: “I have never painted a re- 
cent picture”, meaning that itis all continuous. 

Bill: \t is always trying to improve the same 
picture, it is a continual upgrading or updating 
of the software in your brain, of the ideas that 
you have, you are trying to refine them both as 
an individual musician and as a part of the 
group. 

Agustin: | have been wondering if your 
move to Jazz had anything to do with the 
institutionalization of Rock music. It seems 
that Rock has become a corporation con- 
trolled medium, while Jazz still seems to rep- 
resent a rebellion against commercialization. 
Has this been a factor in your decision to 
embrace Jazz? If Rock had resisted the stan- 
dardization that is so prevalent, would you still 
be doing Rock? 

Bill: | think you are right. | think Jazz has 
always been areaction to oppression of some 
sort and it started as racial oppression. | mean 
it as black musicians’ music. It was politically 
very motivated music and now | think it stands 
in opposition to big bucks in the Rock record 
industry. Yes of course it does. When | started 
in Rock it was a very little industry and we all 
had fun and played whatever music we 
wanted to do, and we painted the LP sleeve, 
and we cut the records ourselves and we put 
them out and sold a million records. And then 
big industry saw that money and they started 
to buy into the thing. But the, of course, it 
turned into Chrysler cars. You have to have 
the bottom line and standardized product, so 
the choice for the listener became smaller and 
smaller. And as a drummer, there are really 
only one or two rhythms you are even asked 
to play. Now you ar not even asked to play 
because it is a machine in all the records, you 
know that, don’t you? So, it is not as though | 
voluntarily left Rock, it is just that it kicked me 
out. There is no room for drummers, for ex- 
pressive players in Rock, very little room. 
Maybe Phil Collins, maybe Stewart Copeland, 
maybe Omar Hakim, but there are very few 
players who can put any of their personality or 
their heart into the music. So Jazz has be- 
come the place that a lot of people moved to, 
because it is open. Jazz is redefining itself all 
the time or should be. Even within Jazz there 
has been the reactionary group of people who 
really like it one kind of way, and there are the 
other incoming guys who are prepared to spoil 
it for them, and make it all different. | think Jazz 
is always the home for the renegade, like Or- 
nette Coleman. | mean, you know him, he is 
here tomorrow night, look at him. 


Agustin: In your opinion where is today’s 
Jazz and where is it going? 

Bill: Well, Jazz is now becoming an interna- 
tional art form, it is not just American. You can 
have South American Jazz, Russian Jazz, 
Norwegian Jazz and we think British Jazz, and 
it is important for America to understand it 
should take on board these regional and cul- 
tural differences. Because, that is what will 
make Jazz interesting and as much as it is 
interesting for me to meet a Norwegian musi- 
cian, so it should be through Jazz, important 
to have British Jazz meeting Norwegian Jazz 


or South American Jazz. So | think regional 
and cultural differences should be strongly 
adhered to and put into the music and then 
you get this fantastic collision of cultures 
which is great, very exciting, very productive 
musically. 


Agustin: So, is there a new wave of Jazz 
coming out of England? 

Bill: Yes . . . yes, England had always had 
Jazz since the Second World War, but always 
considered themselves inferior Jazz musi- 
cians to the Americans. But, since the late 
70’s, that’s all changed and there is a whole 
group now of young people, three of which 
are playing with me in Earthworks, who are as 
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very much as accomplished as their American 
counterparts technically. So they just con- 
sider themselves different to the Americans, 
not inferior. So naw they have confidence, the 
British, as do the Norwegians or the Russians, 
the French, and they feel they play as well as 
the Americans now. But they playdifferently 
and they want to contribute to the whole Jazz 
scene. So Britain has quite a group of young 
people now, mostly from London. They are 
good players. Tony Smith from Edinburgh in 
Scotland plays for the Gary Burton Quartet, 
very fine tenor player, Allan Holdsworth who 
was in my band, British Jazz guitar player, 
Django Bates, amazing talent in Earthworks. 
There are a lot of young people now. You will 
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increasingly find them coming to North Amer- 
ica and Canada as things progress. 


Agustin: | am curious about the British Jazz 
scene. You started working with Dave Stew- 
art of Egg and National Health a few years 
ago, and have been focussing more on Jazz 
since that time. British American Jazz are very 
different. Can you tell me more about it? 

Bill: Well, the differnence really between 
American and British Jazz is the difference 
between an American and a Britisher. You 
know, we apparently speak the same lan- 
guage, but we do not really, and the British 
attitudes and ways of doing things are quite 
different to Americans, and that is the differ- 
ence between Earthworks and an American 
Jazz group from L.A. We do not sound like an 
American fusion group from L.A. We sound 
like a British group and that difference must be 
preserved. 


Agustin: \t is apparent on your recordings. 

Bill: | think so. We are not interested in 
speed and wailing power guitar and all that 
stuff. 


Agustin: How do you see Electronics and 
Jazz working together? How interrelated are 
they? 

Bill: Well, the thing about Jazz is that it 
requires and relies on instant, practically sub- 
liminal response, one musician to another, 
while it is being played, and so far electronics 
has been too slow. You have to dial up a new 
programme or a patch when you want to play 
something. Or too insensitive: the instrument 
will not respond fast enough to what it is that 
you want to do live. It is very quick, Jazz. 
However, | think the new breed of electronic 
instruments, particularly the drum set that lam 
playing, is so advanced that it is only a matter 
of time before you will be able to have a huge 
range of timbre and sound available just un- 
derneath your stick. | already do. So you do 
not have to change any patches or pro- 
grammes to get up different sounds. It is all 
there as an expressive improvizing instru- 
ment. So it is in its early days but it is late 
enough to get started. . . If you see what! am 
saying. 

Agustin: Have you been as well received 
as you'd like to be in Jazz circles? 

Bill: Well, | think Jazz musicians were very 
wary about me because | come, apparently, 
from Rock. But then, | have always thought | 
was a Jazz musician anyway. | grew up with 
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Jazz and | spent some time in Rock groups, 
but that is because they were more exciting 
than the Jazz groups that were around. But | 
studied Jazz as akid and all my favourite drum- 
mers were American, black American drum- 
mers: Roy Haynes, Chick Webb and all that. | 
have always felt | have been the person who, 
in a Rock group, knew the most about Jazz, 
and in a Jazz group knew the most about 
Rock. | have always liked the whole thing. | 
cannot decide if | like Prince or John Coltrane 
more or Peter Gabriel or Masqualero. | mean | 
like it all, | ike them very much. The last con- 
certs | have seen have been Peter Gabriel, 
Masqualero, Frank Zappa, Loose Tubes in 
London. | do not care, it is all interesting and 
exciting. And some Jazz is terrible and so is 
some Rock. Some of the most boring music 
you have ever heard is apparently great Jazz 
or considered high Jazz. If it communicates 
with you, great. 


Agustin: Over the years | have been listen- 
ing to Fusion Jazz and | can not help thinking 
that the, sounds are not innovative and the 
ideas are not growing. It is really dead-ended 
or do you see a future? 

Bill: Fusion is a bad word. | mean, all music 
is a fusion, but if you mean the fact that in 
1973, John McLaughlin and Chick Corea 
were playing interesting music, which 15 
years later, is still being stolen and ripped of 
and watered down, well | am hoping that is 
going to end, because what they did in 
1973 - 1974 was very interesting. So was 
King Crimson, but there is no point in going on 
and on, watering it down and turning it into 
what is known as “Jazzack”’. The British are 
not interested in that. 


Agustin: When you are composing, how 
do you work on a piece? You are reknowned 
as a drummer, how do you compose for the 
other instruments? 

Bill: You see, my drum set itself is really a 
composing tool. | can configure it to all kinds 


__ of things, like play chords, and pitches and 


tones of one sort of another. So, really, | find 
something that makes me excited on the drum 
set, which in its own way is a small little com- 
position of its own. And then | take that along 
to the rest of the band and say, | am going to 
do this, now find a melody for this section. | try 
to let the other. musicians write their own 
parts, because musicians play their own.parts 
better than if they’re written for them, | think. 
But I’ve always enjoyed writing music. | try to 
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write as much as | possibly can, but it’s not 
easy, and sometimes | write at the piano, 
which is my second instrument. 


Agustin: | realize that you probably don’t 
enjoy talking about your past musical achieve- 
ments, but some of the groups you have 
worked with have changed the direction of 
Rock in the last two decades. | am curious for 
example, about why did the latest version of 
King Crimson not last? 

Bill: So am 1! | don’t know at all. The last 
concert we did was in Canada in July ‘84, and 
I've hardly spoken to Robert Fripp since. I’ve 
no idea. He doesn't call me. But! do know that 
he’s very uncomfortable with the whole idea 
of playing, performing as a musician, and he'd 
rather spend time at home than hanging about 
in airports. But | understand that and respect 
that. That’s O.K. He just had had enough, | 
think. 


Agustin: | somehow had thought that 
maybe it was because King Crimson was be- 
coming a little bit of a commercial band to a 
certain extent, and maybe that was his con- 
cern. 

Bill: You have to ask him. I’ve no idea. I'd 
still be in King Crimson now if it wasn’t for 
Robert stopping it. | have no idea why it broke 
up, except that | have my suspicions. And it’s 
true, the minute King Crimson started to get 
popular and began to sell a lot of records it 
was always stopped. 


Agustin: There have been in the past col- 
laborations with such artists as Patrick Moraz, 
David Torn, Akira Inoue, etc. Are there any 
recent or future collaborations in the works? 

Bill: Yes, | sometimes earn my living as a 
sideman for other people. I’ve just done some 
stuff with Kazumi Watanabe, Japanese guitar 
player, and Jeff Berlin. There will be another 
L.P. of that music, a second L. P. of that music 
will come out next year. I’ve just worked with 
Steve Howe, did something with him. Yes, 
every now and then the phone rings to do 
other people’s stuff, but my general direction 
is trying to sort out what happens with elec- 
tronic percussion. 
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